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The Secretary proceeds with his proof of 
the possibility of “ visiting hundreds of schools, 
and seeing tens of thousands of children, in 
six weeks.” 

“In Leipsig, the principal part of the chil- 
dren belonging to a population of 40,000, are 
collected into some half-dozen buildings. The 
great establishment where Dr. Vogel resides 
is polygonal, with a small opening for en- 
trance into the court. A passage runs round 
the interior, from which there are doors 
opening into the different schools. Here, as 
elsewhere, I took the same course of visiting 
all the schools without notice, after hearing 
as much of the recitations as I desired. 

* At Potsdam there are 1000 children con- 
nected with one establishment. 

*“« But further; some of the schools began at 
seven o'clock in the morning. In the Teach- 
er’s Seminaries, some of the exercises took 
place in the evening. Within three minutes’ 
walk of the great Teacher’s Seminary at 
Weissenfels, was a school for poor children, 
one very large company of whom came in the 
forenoon, and staid four or five hours, and an- 
other class in the afternoon,—the rest of their 
time being employed in labour for their pa- 
rents,—the teacher instructing both classes 
for $300 or $400 a year ! 


ETT GURU NID. 


A RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 


SEVENTH-DAY, THIRD MONTH, 15, 1845. 


“ ¢ He has given a description of the me-|They make me say that the teacher ‘ con- 
thod of conducting a recitation of an advanced | sumed an entire hour upon six four-line ver- 
class in reading, as he witnessed it in one of| ses,’ the pupils only listening. Did I not say, 
the Prussian schools. He informs us that| that the lesson ‘ was first read,—the reading 
the teacher, in connection with the reading | being accompanied with appropriate criti- 
lesson, delivered ‘a sort of oral lecture’ to his | cisms as to pronunciation, tone, &c.” Didl 
pupils, in which he entered, with the greatest | not also say, ‘ It was then taken up verse by 
minuteness, into an explanation of all the sub-| verse, and the pupils required to give equiva- 
jects alluded to in the lesson, enlarging upon|lent expressions in prose!’ All this would 
the geographical references, instituting com- | take at least half the hour, probably more, as 
parisons between the foreign customs alluded | in order to give the right ‘ tone,’ &c., some of 
to and their own, and illustrating even the il-| it must have been read several times, aod by 
lustrations themselves, until he had consumed | different pupils. It was after all this that the 
an entire hour upon six four-line verses. This |‘ oral lecture’ came,—the only thing noticed 
method of instruction the Secretary evidently | in the ‘ Remarks.’ 
refers to as a superior one, as meeting his} “ But a worse misrepresentation than this, 
entire approbation. Now we beg leave to|if worse be possible, is yet to be mentioned, 
differ from the opinion of the Hon. Secretary, | in reference to this lesson. I added that ‘ he,’ 
and to pronounce this method inconsistent | the teacher, after his explanations, left ‘ them,” 
with the purposes of public instruction, and by | the pupils, ‘¢o write out the sentiment and the 
no means productive of the highest results.’ | story in prose, to be produced in school the 

** My account is as follows: next morning.’ ‘That is, the pupils were re- 

“«« Having given an account of the reading | quired to recollect what they could of the lec- 
lesson of a primary class, just after they had|ture, to search books upon the subject, and 
commenced geing to school, I will follow it} then to arrange and write down the whole in 
with a brief account of a lesson given to aj prose, and to produce it in school, the next 
more advanced class. The subject was a | morning, for the examination of the teacher, 
short piece of poetry, describing a hunter’s| both as to its matter and as to its style. Of 
life in Missouri. It was first read,—the read-| all this,—the fruit and harvest of the recita- 
ing being accompanied with appropriate criti-|tion,—they say nothing. The whole is sup- 
cisms as to pronunciation, tone, &c. It was| pressed. Yet from these false premises, the 
then taken up verse by verse, and the pupils} ‘Thirty-one have filled several pages with ar- 
were required to give equivalent expressions | gument to show, first, that by such a mode of 
in prose. The teacher then entered into an/| teaching, ‘the mind of the pupil is not taught 
explanation of every part of it, in a sort of | to grasp the object of its pursuit with constant 
oral lecture, accompanied with occasional | and vigorous attention ; secondly, that there- 
questions. This was done with the greatest by the mind is not trained to habits of strict 
minuteness. Where there was a geoyraphi-| analysis in the investigation of all subjects ; 
cal reference, he entered at large into geog-| and, thirdly, that by such processes the mind 
raphy, where a reference to a foreign custom, | is not taught to ‘ classify and arrange proper- 
he compared it with their customs at home ;/ly the subjects of its knowledge.’ 
and thus, he explained every part, and illus-| “If there can be any climax to this, it con- 
trated the illustrations themselves, until,|sists in an omission of all reference to the 
after an entire hour spent upon six, four-|next paragraph in my Report, on the same 





** And again; I spoke expressly of Sunday |Jine verses, he left them to write out the| page, in which I describe the reading lesson 


schools,—where secular, and such religious 
instruction as they combine with secular, is 
given. Why restrict the * six weeks’ to ‘ thir- 
ty-six days!’ Arenot 6x 7=42? or is the 





|sentiment and the story, to be produced in| of‘ an advanced class.’ It is as follows: 


school the next morning. All this was| ‘“ * An account of one more lesson will close 


' “had : . 
}done without the slightest break or hesita-| what I have to say on the subject of reading. 
|tion, and evidently proceeded from a mind} The class consisting of young lads, belonged 


multiplication table to be belied, to find cause| full of the subject, and having a ready|to a Burgher school, which they were just 


of offence against me? 

‘* Had the above facts, in relation to Prus- 
sian and Saxon schools, been familiar to the 
Thirty-one, I cannot think they would have 
questioned my accuracy on this point. And 
thus my falsity resolves itself into their igno- 
rance. Their rule of interpretation seems to 
be, that where they are ignorant, I am wrong 
—a rule which threatens to involve me in 
very extensive difficulties, 

“The next criticisin relates to a reading 
lesson. 


command of all its resources.’ about leaving. They had been reading a 
“ Let it be premised here, that an hour was | poem of Schiiler,—a sort of philosophical al- 
so universally the period of time allotted to aj legory,—and when it was completed, the 
recitation, wherever I went, that the recitation | teacher called upon one of them to give a po- 
| might commonly be referred to, as a measure | pular exposition of the meaning of the piece. 
of time, | The lad left his seat, stepped up to the teach- 
“ From the language of my report, it is ob-| er’s desk, and standing in front of the school, 
vious that this was an intermediate class. Af-| occupied about fifteen or twenty minutes in 
ter speaking of a primary class, I called this lan extemporaneous account of the poem, and 
a ‘more advanced class.’ They call it ‘an| what he supposed to be its meaning and mo- 
advanced class,’ as, otherwise, many of their} ral.’ 
observations would have been irrelevant.| Now let me ask, whether a ‘ young lad’ 
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: , ; ; | aa Se , : | 
can give an extemporaneous exposition, in/the pupils in all the preceding rules or pro- 


presence of a whole school and of strangers, | cesses, contained in the book. 
~ ° ‘ ° . 
of a physico-dllegorical poem, written by an| 


this lad has been so wretchedly ‘trained’ as| processes, or rules, so much as we do, from 


to ‘ habits of analysis in the investigation of|each other ;’ and that subsequent lessons were 


. . } . . . . 7 
all subjects,’ that he can neither ‘grasp the|a kind of review of preceding, I referred to} 


HOUSTON’S TEXAS. 


“ Now it is most obvious, that when I said|“ Texas and the Gulf of Mexico ; or Yatch- 
. ; j . 
author of acute and metaphysical mind, when|the Prussian teachers did not ‘ separate the | 


ing in the New World.” 
(Continued from page 1+.) 


“ Our first excursion was to Spanish Town. 


object of his pursuit with constant and vigor-| their giving such miscellaneous exercises, in |The route to Port Henderson from Port Roval 
. , “_ . e . . . . “ 
ous attention,’ nor ‘ classify and arrange pro- | subsequent lessons, as would involve the use| js by water; it is about six miles from the 


perly the subjects of his knowledge ? 


of the pupil’s previous knowledge ; so that if|jatter place.” “ Spanish Town is irregularly 


“In reference to the modes of teaching|any one were found ‘halting or failing on a| built, and, partly perhaps from the glare of 
which I described, it is said, ‘this method of| particular class of questions, he might be|the white houses, appeared to me still more 
mental discipline can never form those habits | plied with questions of that kind until his de- |oppressive than Port Royal. 


of patient investigation and keen discrimina-|ficiencies were supplied.’ 
tion, which are necessary to master science, | 
or even in order to arrive at any high results.’ 
Yet who so famed, over the civilized world, 
for patient investigation, as the German 
scholar ? 

“The next criticism I shall notice is a 
most obvious perversion of my language and 
meaning. 

“¢ But let us examine still further. In 
speaking of the difference between the Prus- 
sian method of teaching arithmetic, and our 
own, Mr. Mann says, that they require a more 
thorough analysis of all the questions than we 
do, but do not separate the processes so much 
from each other. Surely, the above isa most 
unfortunate comment upon the Secretary’s 
ability to judge of the different methods of im- 
parting mathematical instruction,’ 

* ‘This criticism depends wholly for its va- 
lidity upon the omission of the turning point, 
the descriptive words in the paragraph of my 
report.” hearing a reading lesson, without a book. 

The Secretary recites the paragraph, and | Suppose the piece, whether poetry or prose, 
then proceeds: ‘* Here it must be evident to|to be as familiar to him as his alphabet, so 
every one, that the words ‘rules’ and ‘ rule’| that he can repeat it from beginning to end, 
are the leading words in my paragraph. In|or from end to beginning. Would such a 
our old arithmetics, we had ‘The Rule of|teacher desire the encumbrance of a book? 
Three Direct,’ ‘The Rule of Three Inverse,’ | Would he not be able to detect any miscalled 
and ‘ The Double Rule of Three.’ We also| word, any fault in pronunciation, pause, em- 
had the ‘Rule of Three Direct in Vulgar | phasis or expression, without the book, as 
Fractions,’ ‘The Rule of Three Direct in De- | readily as with it? If this is so in reading, 
cimals,’ &c. Under these ‘rules’ the child} surely it would be so in grammar, geography, 
had the luminous information, that ‘If mor¢ arithmetic, or any other branch. Doubtless 
require more, or less require less, the question| many Prussian teachers, especially young 


‘Remarks’ are devoted to the subject of using 
text-books. It is here averred that I have 
‘ condemned at once, not only their abuse, but 
their use, also ; and adopted an extreme which 
must be more injurious in its influence upon 
the minds of pupils, than the greatest possible 
abuse’ of them. Now, on this subject, the 
Remarks tend to mislead, and have misled, 
many minds. ‘The Prussian pupils have text- 


trary. 


school. 


ithat he never needs a text-book in it. 


It was the teachers of whom I said, | side of a large square. 


that I never saw them using a text-book in| and is one of the finest of the kind in the West 
The question is thus narrowed down | Indies. 
to a single point, whether it is an injury to a| dred feet, and it is of most beautiful freestone, 
school to have a teacher, who has had such | which in this clear air, and smokeless climate, 
general or special preparation, out of school, | retains its whiteness throughout all time. 


“ The town is built on rather high ground, 


“ The last few pages of this section of the \sloping towards the shore ; and as there is no 


jmarshy land between it and the sea, the re- 
\freshing sea-breeze blows healthily over the 
jtown. Spanish Town is long and narrow ; 
\its buildings may extend to about a mile in 
\length. There is a church and a chapel. The 
former is handsome ; the pews, pulpit, &c., 
‘are of cedar, and the aisles are paved with 
|marble. The chapel stands near the gover- 
|nor’s house ; and not far off is the guard-house, 


books, and use them both at home and at|where a party of regular soldiers are always 
school, and I never said anything to the con-|on duty. 


The Queen’s house occupies one 
It was built in 1762, 


The length of the facade is two hun- 


“The Hall of Audience is a fine, well pro- 


‘On this point, let me suppose the most | portioned saloon, about seventy-five by thirty 
extreme imaginary case,—that of a teacher|feet. Some part of this immense building is 


appropriated to public dinners, balls, &c. The 
Assembly Chamber, or Common House, is 
| about eighty feet in length, by forty in breadth ; 
| there is a raised platform at one end, which is 
\lined with seats for members. The chair of 


| 


'\the speaker is raised a little higher than the 


irest. Here, among the legislative assembly, 
‘are to be seen both black and white faces. 
The former direct, with the white inhabitants, 
‘the affairs of the island.” 

| “The Hospital stands at the east end of the 
town, near the river. The situation appeared 
to me to be ill chosen for the purposes of health. 


belongs to the Rule of Three Direct.’ ‘ But if| ones, examine their text-books before going | Great care, however, is taken of the sick, and 


more require less, or less require more, it be-| into school, and then, having the order of the 
longs to the Rule of Three Inverse.’ In one} books in their minds, and asking questions, or 
of the most popular of the old arithmetics, the | communicating information, extemporaneous- 
new beginner had this beam of light flashed | ly, they have the same advantage over one 
full in his face, namely, ‘ whether two or more | who is dependent upon a book, that a ready, 
statings be necessary, may always be known! extemporaneous public speaker has over one 
from the nature of the question ;’ the conse-| whose eyes are rivited to his manuscript, 
quence of which was that he was usually} while delivering his discourse. We submit 
made blind for a month, and sometimes for | to the dullness of a written discourse, rather 
life. Practice was also distinguished from|than to the desultoriness of an extemporane- 
the Rule of ‘Three, and was itself subdivided! ous one ; but who, if he could have it, would 
into some twenty ‘ cases.’ 
of Ratios, and Proportions, embraces all these.| of matter, enriched by all the warmth and 
Our old arithmetics, also, separated Fractions} race of spontaneity ? " The one is like far- 
from Integers, Interest from Discount, &c.,| fetched fruits, which we are fain to eat for 
&c. Colburn, to a great extent, fused rules |want of better; but the other, like luscious 
together ; and his pupils proceeded less by | clusters, plucked ripe and nectarious from the 
arbitrary directions which they did not com-!tree, and enjoyed before flavour or perfume 
ae and more ‘by an understanding of | has evaporated.” 
the subject. 

“In many of our arithmetical text-books, 
there is a collection of questions at the end, 
called ‘ miscellaneous,’ designed to exercise 


(To be continued.) 
If evils come not, then our fears are vain; 
| And if they do, fear but augments the pain.— 7, More, 


: ae ‘ ; ; 
Now the doctrine | not prefer the same solidity, and copiousness | 


igreeably dusty. 


! tudes, 


large sums of money are granted in order to 
| defray the expenses of their support, and the 
|cost of medical aid. 

“The market of Spanish Town is well sup- 
| plied with fish, and black crabs, which are 
really delicious, and with tolerable poultry, 
milk, fruits, vegetables, &c.” “Turtle we 
found the cheapest food, as it is also the best, 
in Jamaica ; and we ate it in all shapes, cutlets, 
| roasted, grilled, and made into soups, till we 
were quite tired of it. 

“There is a fine range of hills, north, and 
northwest of the town. Among these, are 
‘the pens, or villas of the rich inhabitants, who 
go there occasionally to enjoy health and cool- 
ness. The country is most beautiful ; and 
there are fine chalybeate springs in every di- 
rection. ‘The road from Spanish Town to 
Port Henderson is excellent, but most disa- 
We could only go out af- 
er the sun was set, owing to the intense 
ieat ; and the twilight is so short in low lati- 
that it was generally dark long before 
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LL 


that one of the most disagreeable sights I ever 
witnessed was a row of that description of 


we returned to the yacht. It was a favourite 
excursion of mine that of visiting Kingston af- 
ter sunset, and by water. The view of the 
town from the sea is very fine. 

“The distance from Port Royal is about 
six miles, through what are called the Shal- 
lows. For a considerable part of the way, 
the passage is so narrow, in consequence of 
the mangroves, which literally grow out of 
the water, that there is scarcely room for the 
oars of the boatmen. ‘The scene is singular | penalty incurred by killing one of them. They 
and pretty, and after the scorching heat of|are very useful, devouring carrion, and pre- 


F on a wall, gorged with their disgusting 
the day, the cool evening air was delightfully # the accumulation of offal. Were it 


between their shoulders, 


* And still for carrion carcasses they crave.’ 


by the government, and there is a very heavy 


refreshing. Oysters adhere i in great numbers 
to the mangroves. 

* Kingston stands in an amphitheatre of 
hills, and has full enjoyment both of the land 
and sea-breeze. ‘I'he shape of the celebrated 
Blue Mountains is so varied and capricious, 
that one can hardly help fancying it the re- 
sult of those fearful earthquakes, with which 
these countries have often been visited. ‘The 
savannahs, or plains at the bottom of them, 
are charming. ‘The mountains are in many 
parts covered with the thickest foliage ; the 
prickly pear grows in great quantities, and 
there being but few paths, and those made in 
the Indian fashion, for single file, it is by no 
means safe to trust yourself in the forests 
without a guide, kill a nervous person, directly he sets his foot | 

“I'he houses at Kingston are much supe-|in it. ‘The quarters of the soldiers have been | 
rior to those at Spanish Town. ‘The soil on| removed from Kingston to a higher ground on 
which the former town is built is partly gra-|the hills. ‘Thus some amelioration in the lot | 
vel, but, owing in great measure to the tor-| of these poor fellows, 
rents of water which descend from the high | ‘Sent in this foul clime to languish, 
country, it is surrounded by a vast accumula. ee. 
tion of mud. ‘The effluvia arising from this, | has been effected. The latter position is so} 
and from the oozy nature of the ‘soil, is ter.| much higher, that it has been found, already, | 
sible. an improvement in their lot.” 

“ The water, too, — oo “The moon had risen when we returned | 
some; in short, it is a dreadful place, and you | \from our excursion; and as its brilliant disk | 
can hardly go through the streets without be- | 'S* over the distant blue mountains, reveal- ben 
ing seniiee’ by visions, or ideas of plague, | jing their bold outlines, and shedding a subdued 
pestilence, and sudden death. | lig it over the tranquil sea, a more beautiful | 

‘We were in the habit of seeing oceasion- |“ act ene worthy of some great] 
ally here, a poor, depressed, weary young| | painter’s hand, could scarcely be imagined : 
mau, who had made up his mind that he should 
have the fever, and must inevitably die. I 


not for the scavengers, putrid and other fevers | 
would be still more prevalent than they are 
at present. Our doctor was very anxious to} 
shoot one, and we with difficulty dissuaded | 
him. 

“Tt is strange, that in a climate like this, 
greater care is not taken to cleanse the streets, | 
and to ventilate the apartments of the houses. | 
{ am told, that in the lodging houses the | 
rooms are so close and confined, that it is i. | 
possible to breathe in them freely. ‘The over- 
filled grave-yards being in the heart of the| 
living “population, is another great instance of | 
imprudence. They have such dismal names | 
too for some of their streets and houses, 
‘ Dead Man’s Hole,’ for instance. Enough to 


* How sweetly does the moonbeam smile 
To night upon yon leafy isle.’ 


| heat, musquitoes, and white ants, it required 


a great effort to make up our minds to bid 


vultures, called scavangers. ‘They were rest-/| adieu to our kind and hospitable host. 


“A few days before our departure, the Com- 


meal, their eyes closed, and their heads sunk on with several officers of the Imaum, 


Captain Bruce, &c., gave us the pleasure of 
their company at dinner, on board the Dol- 
phin. It was their farewell visit. ‘The prin- 


“‘ These unpleasant creatures are protected | cipal event which marked the party was, that 


the Commodore’s servant fell into the sea, 
while attempting to get into the barge. He 
rose immediately, and was speedily picked up; 


| happily with the usual number of limbs, for 


he had a narrow escape from the sharks.” 

** We were to weigh anchor at five o’clock 
in the morning, and consequently decided to 
sleep on board the last night. Adieus are al- 
ways painful, whether addressed to place or 
people. I never leave a house, which in all 
| probability I never shall see again, without a 
heavy heart, and the last minute always comes 
too soon. After bestowing our last words, 
and last good wishes on our host, we shook 
hands with the best and most warm-hearted of 
negresses, Sally Adams. This pattern for 
house -keepers to single gentlemen has filled 
the like office at Port Roy al time out of mind, 


| but only as an amateur. She is a sick-nurse 
at the Hospital, and friend and assistant-gene- 


ral to all who require her aid. It is handed 
down traditionally, that Sally Adams perform. 
led these kind offices in the time of Admiral 
Rodney ; and I am not at all sure that she 
does not entertain a personal recollection of 
the unfortunate Hosier.” 

*“ At eight o’clock in the evening we took 
a final leave of our kind friends, and prepared 
ourselves for the noises, and rockings, which 
make one every moment mentally acknow- 
ledge the truth of the saying, that ‘a ship is 
a thing you never can be quiet in.” 

‘The Lightning man-of-war steamer left 
Port Royal for Hayti, with prisoners, at the 
time of our departure from Jamaica. After 
remaining a day or two at St. Domingo, she 
was expected to leave that island for Havan- 
na, to which city we were also bound. I had 
indulged the hope of again having a consort to 


never saw any one so depressed by the bel And yet, over this calm scene the angel of| sail with us, as there is something to me very 


of death; his very face had grown yellow hy | death was hovering! Strange, that so lovely 
anticipation, and yet he was in good health, | a land should be the stronghold of disease, the | 
and manifested no other sy mptoms of decay.| burial-place of the young, the healthy, and 
Every day he brought us some fresh story of|the gay! But so it is! To-day strong in 
illness or fever ; and as his face was growing | health, and fresh in spirit ; to-morrow, num- 
visibly longer, day by day, it may be, by this! 
time, if alarm has not hurried him into the} “The sea-breeze at Port Royal blows with | 
Port Royal burying-ground, a perfect sight to| considerable violence. On one occasion, I 
look upon. 

‘The market is near the water side, and) literally blown off the table by the strength of 
is well supplied, especially with vegetables, | the wind, as it blustered through the Commo. | 
artichokes, celery, peas, beans, &c.,all brought | so healthy, and so reviving in its effects, that 
from the mountains, I was told that in the| it isuniversally called ‘ The Doctor.’ I found 


. . . . . } 
season, there are delicious strawberries,| his measures, however, rather too violent to | 





grapes, melons, mulberries, &c. ‘The apples; be agreeable, and always fancied I felt the| 


are excellent; and so, I have no doubt, are | heat more, after he hs id ceased to blow upon } 
all the other fruits, as the climate among the| me, or rather, in the intervals between his| 
hills varies from actual cold to temperate. A| puffs. I found, also, that many people agreed | 


market-boat goes daily to Port Royal and| with me, in disliking his diurnal visits. 

back. “The time was now fast drawing near, 
“The birds of Jamaica are very various] when we were to take our leave of our plea- | 

and beautiful. I must say a propos of birds,|sant quarters. In spite, however, of tropical 





recollect a heavy decanter, full of wine, being | 


| satisfactory in the idea of having a friend 


near, on the wide waters. I have been often 


told, that in case of danger, there is seldom 
|any chance of their being of any use, yet the 
| very sight of them is cheering. 

bered among the dead.” 


“ Havi ing been merely fastened toa buoy, we 
were soon under way the next mor ning. Again, 
and most probably for the last time, I gazed 
on the beautiful scenery and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of this most lovely of the West India 


Islands. The Blue Mountains, half hid among 
such as lettuces, cucumbers, French beans,}dore’s house. ‘The wind is considered here | 


the clouds, and the dark hills rising from the 


| sea, were glorious to witness. But we leave 


the harbour, and now 


‘the winds draw kindly aft, 
All hands are up the yards to square, 
And now the floating stu’n-sails waft 
Our little ship through waves and air.’ ” 


Leaving Jamaica on the 22nd of Eleventh 
| month intending for Havanna, they were met 
| by squalls, &e., which induced them to change 
their purpose, and bear up for New Orleans. 
Sounded, forty-five fathom, mud, 


“ Dec. 1. 





are 
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altered course and set square sail. Three | logs, which give a very desolate, ruinous look 

o'clock Pp. m. received a pilot on board. Saw/| to the surface of the water. On ascending a 

a lighthouse on starboard bow ; at five o’clock | few rattlings, one of the crew said he could THE LAST DAYS OF JOHN JUSTICE. 

we brought up off Balize in three fathom wa-|see the sea over the tops of the low trees;} On First-day, the 15th of Seventh month, 

ter, furled sails, cleared decks and set the/| there are several passes out of the river, and) 1838, the Northern District meeting was vi- 

watch. between them extend these swampy forests. | sited by John Justice, who was in very declin- 
“ And this was the Mississippi! Thegiant} ‘Occasionally we passed, or meta large|ing health. It was as his last gift of love and 

river of which I had heard so much! It re-| raft, floating up or down the stream. ‘These | warning to us, and as the final proof called for 










For** The Friend.” 












ally was very disappointing ; mud, and reeds, | rafts have generally a little hut built on them, 
and floating logs, yellow fever, dampness and|in which there is a fire, and the men who 
desolation! I believe there are about two| have charge of these floating islands, are very 
hundred souls in this wretched little village of | often seen comfortably cooking their dinner ; 
Balize, at least fifty of them are pilots. They | the muddy water all the while rippling over 
go very far out to sea, and their boats though | their wooden island, and finding its way out 
not handsome, are well built, and safe. The} again as quietly as it came in.” 

chief officer of the customs, and the great} ‘ By degrees the scenery improves and the 
man of the place, came on board immediately | woods are thicker ; still the timber is not of 
and was most kind in his offers of assistance.” | large growth, though the late autumn colours 
“ Our friend was really very useful to us; he|of the leaves rendered them very varied and 
was a good specimen of a genuine Yankee: | beautiful. The most common tree is the sy- 
kind-hearted and hospitable to a degree; ra-|camore, not quite the same as ours of the 
ther given to drawing the long-bow ; but, asa|same name, but nearly so ; the brilliant crim- 
sportsman, and a very good one, he must|son of its seed-pods, contrasted finely with the 
stand excused. His son was a very pleasant-| brown and changing leaves. As we advanced 
mannered boy, a midshipman in the United | up the river, the trees were of a more consi- 
States Navy. ‘The two, together, supplied us| derable size, and there was much more varie- 
plentifully with game, which we were not|ty in their foliage. Ilex and the live oak are 
sorry to procure, as we intended sailing up| very frequent. There is a peculiarity in the 
the river to New Orleans, a mode of voyag-| appearance of the woods, owing to the trees 
ing, which, with contrary winds, frequently | being almost universally covered with the long 
occupies a considerable length of time ; the|drooping Spanish moss. This parasitical 
distance is about one hundred and five miles. | plant hangs from every branch and twig, de- 

“It is not very easy to procure provisions | scending in long weeping clusters ; these de- 
of any sort at Balize. Beef is brought from} pendants often grow to the length of six or 
the city (New Orleans) only in sufficient | eight feet, and are of a grayish colour; they 
quantities to supply the wants of the pilots| give a sombre hue to the forests, and render 
and their families, and is very high priced, | their appearance somewhat monotonous. The 
namely, one shilling and threepence a pound.|shores increased in beauty as we proceeded, 
Fowls and eggs are still scarcer ; no poultry | being diversified with splendid magnolias and 
being reared in the neighbourhood. Milk | cotton-wood trees. Occasionally we saw ex- 
was not to be had at any price ; but we were | tensive clearings, on which were temporary 
told that there was a widow lady up the river,| wooden houses, erected near the river side ; 
who had milch cows, and might possibly be|they are occupied by the wood-cutters, who 
induced to part with some of their produce. | are employed in felling and stacking the wood 
With this hope I was obliged to be content-| for the innumerable steamers which work up 
ed; though, not having enjoyed the luxury of|and down the river. ‘These insatiate mon- 
milk in my tea since leaving Jamaica, I con-|sters of the deep will soon effect the almost 
fess I was rather disappointed in having to} total destructionof those characteristic forests ; 
wait still longer, for what we are accustomed 
to consider an indispensable article of diet. 

“ Dec. 2. Weighed anchor, and made sail 
up the river with a fair wind, moderate and 
fine. It is always customary to ‘take steam’ 
up the Mississippi, so that our determination 
ot sailing caused great astonishment, but it 
was so much more agreeable and independent 
a course, that we had no hesitation in adopt- 
ing it. The noise of the high-pressure en- 
gines, which are almost invariably used, is 
very disagreeable ; and you have not even the 
advantage of coming quickly to the end of 
your voyage, as the steamer generally takes 
several vessels in tow, and consequently, her 
steam not being of sufficient power, you do 
not average more than three or four knots an 
hour. . 

* After losing sight of the harbour, you see 
nothing on either side of the river, for several 
miles, but the same low, reedy banks. Banks, 
however, they cannot be called, as there is 
not the slightest perceptible elevation ; you 
meet with innumerable snags and floating 



































the busy ‘ go-ahead’ steamboat companies.” 
(To be continued.) 
—_ 

Public Sewers.—We learn from the North 
American a fact which seems almost incredi- 
ble, that there are sewers under the city pro- 
per twelve miles in length! Yet such is the 
fact. Of these sewers, the contents of eight 
miles are discharged into the Delaware, and 
four miles into the Schuylkill. They are 
chiefly constructed of bricks, in shape cylin- 
drical, and varying in size from three to ten 
feet in diameter, lying from three to thirty 
feet in depth below the surface of the pave- 
ment, according to the situation of the ground 
to be drained, All the main trunks required 
for a complete system of drainage throughout 
the city are completed, and the smaller 
branches of three and four feet in diameter, 
are extended to points where too much water 
accumulates to be carried off in the gutters,-- 
Philadelphia Gaz. 
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they are fast disappearing under the hands of 





by his dear Lord and Master of his allegiance 
to him. His communication was truly em- 
phatic; it was as a voice from the grave. 


After sitting some time under deep exer- 


cise, being unable to rise without help, he was 
assisted upon his feet by the friend who sat 
next to him. He commenced in a very feeble 
voice, saying, ‘1 am come in great weakness 
of body and mind, and am afraid [ shall not 
be heard, so as to be understood, without close 
attention.” He then feelingly adverted to the 
late painful Separation in the Society, saying, 
he had been led back in thought in that meet- 
ing to the feelings of suffering he then had in 
his own Quarterly meeting, (Bucks,) and add- 
ed, “ Has there not something got in, and is 
spreading amongst us, that is even more awful 
than anything we have ever yet had to pass 
through?” He proceeded to speak of the ne- 
cessary preparation the priests had to under- 
go under the law; that the right ear, the 
great toe of the right foot, and the thumb of 
the right hand, were to be touched with the 
blood of the sacrifice of atonement ; intimat- 
ing the necessity of being marked in all our 


movements by the life-giving virtue of our 


holy High Priest, who is the water and the 


blood, the light and the atonement. He said 
we had some amongst us, who spoke “ great 


swelling words of vanity,” and were in dan- 


ger of departing from the cross, and running 
out from the Lord’s holy mountain, where 
nothing will hurt or destroy. 

After much in this way, very remarkably 
pertinent to the times, he had to declare, that 
there would be a remnant preserved, to whom 
he was led very sweetly to minister; and con- 
cluded by expressing, for the second time, 
these words, “ Those who are preserved in 
this time, it will be, as it were, upon the bro- 
ken pieces of the ship.” 

After meeting he was much exhausted ; and 
to some Friends who were sympathising with 
him he remarked, “ [ was ill in my bed, and 
it was said to me, Go to Philadelphia, and if 
thou art faithful in delivering the message I 
give thee, I will bring thee back in peace.” 

He attended the same meeting that after. 
noon and the following Third-day, in each of 
which he ministered with much acceptance ; 
in the latter, speaking very particularly of the 
different services and offices in the church ; 
and the preparation necessary for each. Just 
before concluding, he said, he had been led 
into feeling on account of elders—that they 
might be willing to be baptised, to dip with 
the ministers; that thus they might labour 
harmoniously for the honour of Truth, 

On Fourth-day he attended the Western 
Monthly Meeting, where he likewise spoke 
very remarkably ; commencing his communi- 
cation by reference to the shade-trees sur- 
rounding the meeting-house ; whence he pass- 
ed to the Creator of all things. “‘ He looked,” 
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“as an ancient prophet come forth from his 
cave.” The impressiveness of his manner, 
the importance of his matter, the feebleness 
of his voice, and the evidence he gave to all, 
that he was about to be unclothed of mortali- 


ty, rendered the opportunity one long to be} 


remembered. 

He returned home the next day a little 
recruited. On the First-day following he 
was at his own meeting (Fallsington); and on 


Seventh-day succeeding laid down his head in | 


peace ; and was gathered, we humbly believe, 
to the mansions of blessedness, to the city 
whose walls are salvation, and whose gates 
are praise ; forever to unite in the song of the 
Lamb. “Great and marvellous are thy 
works”—may we indeed say ! 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”” 


WILKINSON AND STORY. 


The following excellent epistle of our an- 
cient Friead, George Fox, has been forward- 
ed to us for insertion in “The Friend.” It 
seemed to us that the epistle would be more 
striking to the reader, and more easily under- 
stood, if accompanied by a short notice of the 
condition of things amongst Friends in Eng- 
land at the time George Fox thus addressed 
them. 

John Wilkinson and John Story were min- 
isters of the Society of Friends, who had de- 
parted from the teachings of the Holy Spirit, 
aod were desirous of liberty to conform a lit- 
tle more to the world in life and doctrine than 
the Truth would admit of. They did not like 
the closeness (narrowness, they probably call- 
ed it,) of the testimonies of our Religious So- 
ciety,—plead earnestly against the restrictions 
they did not like,—and yet made pretence at 
times that they were only opposing innova- 
tions. 

A few extracts from an account of these 
two men, will set their motives and principles 
in a true light. They “ were active and zeal- 
ous in disseminating their principles, and tra- 
velled much as if in the service of the gospel, 
whilst the tender and honest-hearted at home 
and abroad were burdened with their labours.” 
“‘ Like all other innovators in our Society, 
they raised the cry of disturbers of love and 
unity, against all such as in faithfulness to 
their principles administered to them season- 
able exhortations and rebukes. The unity of 
the church is broken by all those who depart 
from that principle of light and life in which 
it stands; and though such may appear as 
meek, as gentle, and as unoffending, in their 
outward intercourse with men, as the spirit of 
the gospel calls for, they have nevertheless 
marred the fellowship, disturbed the love, and 
severed the oneness of the body. He who in 
true gospel zeal, places the judgment of Truth 
on the head of unsound professors, is not to be 
condemned therefor, as out of the love of the 
brethren ; he is but filling up his duty in de- 
dication to Christ, in which alone stands the 
unity which is precious.” Robert Barrow, 
after describing the rise of this defection from 
ancient principles, says: ‘That earthly, loose, 






































THE FRIEND. 


ring in some of the rich and wiser sort, was 
privately working against the Truth, although 
it durst not appear in open opposition there- 
to.” “Now the glory of the eternal Truth 
appearing even to lie at stake, the Lord put 
courage into the hearts of several younger 
brethren, that from babes and sucklings the 
Lord’s praise might be perfected, and the 
more the Lord appeared amongst us, the more 
was the backsliding sort with grief concern- 
ed, seeing their spirit judged, and the way of 
it like to be blocked up.” ‘They, therefore, 
to save themselves, proposed to Friends “ that 
none should be concerned in church affairs 
but our chosen men, to whom we had given 
power. ‘This was to debar the fresh and liv- 
ing witnesses of the younger sort to be con- 
cerned with us, that the old backslidden ones, 
at first chosen of the rich and wiser sort, 
might overrule and carry matters as they 
would.” 

Although those who had departed from the 
Truth were very anxious not to be judged by 
others, and very prompt in calling their op- 
posers disturbers of the unity, yet were they 
continually showing a rending and overbear- 
ing disposition, and even their very frequent 
discourses about love and unity, manifested a 
suspicious and judging spirit. ‘They harbour- 
ed many unfounded jealousies towards George 
Fox, finding fault with him and other con- 
cerned Friends, who, visiting the meetings in 
the north, could but sympathize with the op- 
pressed and burdened there. At last, confi- 
dent of their own strength, their own power, 
their own influence, their leading men brought 
about a separation. ‘They no doubt expected 
to be sustained by such, in every part of the 
Society, who felt the doctrines and discipline 
of Truth too strict for their liberal and en- 
larged views. A curious spectacle was then 
presented to the world; two sets of meetings 
were held, each claiming to be part of the 
original Society, and yet having no inter- 
course with each other. In the one were 
found, as appears by Robert Burrow, many 
of the old, experienced, and once-honoured 
elders and advocates of the Truth; in the 
other, many zealous supporters of primitive 
principles and practices, who were younger 
in years, poorer in this world’s riches, and 
less endowed with this world’s wisdom. A 
person not thoroughly understanding the na- 
ture of religious association in general, and of 
that schism in particular he was then examin- 
ing, might have been at a loss to decide 
which body were separatists. A Truth-taught 
Christian philosopher would, however, very 
quickly have determined, that it was not num- 
bers, it was not worldly wisdom, it was not 
vague professions of attachment to ancient 
principles, that would constitute a valid claim 
for the honour of being acknowledged the 
“ right and the true,” but that there must be 
a fair and open confession to the Truth in all 
its parts, an advocating its doctrines in all 
their fullness and spirituality, a walking by 
its discipline in all its circumscribing bounds, 
—in that body which might properly be called 
the church of Christ. 








bourers, who remained faithful, had no diffi- 
culty in determining that Wilkinson and Sto- 
ry, with their followers, having departed from 
the true Light and the true Life, were, not- 


withstanding their profession, separatists from 
the Truth. 


George Fox’s epistle is as follows: 
“ My dear Friends: 


“ Keep your first love in the truth, power, 
and seed of life in Christ Jesus ; for this last 
night, as I was lying in my bed at Amster- 
dam, I had a great travail in the holy seed of 
life and peace, and my spirit was troubled 
with that spirit of strife and separation. I saw 
it was a destroying spirit, and did seek not 
only to get over the seed, but to destroy it, 
and to eat out the minds of the people from it 
by strife and contention; and under pretence 
of standing for the ancient truth, its work is 
to root it out and destroy the appearance of it, 
to set up itself. It is a creeping spirit, seek- 
ing whom it can get into; and what it cannot 
do itself it stirreth up others to do, and setteth 
their spirits on float, with the dark wisdom to 
destroy the simple. This spirit is managed 
by the prince of the air, and leadeth some to 
do things they would have been ashamed to 
have done, as men, which doth unman them ; 
and they would not have suffered them, if they 
had kept to the tender principle of God, which 
leadeth to peace. It is a despising, backbiting, 
secret-whispering spirit, a sower of dissension, 
and a taker of advantage of all prejudiced spi- 
rits that are disobedient to their first principle 
and love and truth, and begetteth into hatred ; 
so it begetteth all into that without. Nay, it 
would, if it could, destroy the government of 
Christ and the order of the gospel, to set up 
its own will and spirit, which is not of God ; 
and, under pretence of erying down man, is 
setting up man, and gathering into a separa- 
tion of disobedient men, who float above their 
conditions. This spirit, which neither liveth 
in the Truth nor its order, but opposeth them 
that do, I cannot express it as I see it and its 
work, whose end will be accordingly. ‘There- 
fore, Friends, I am to warn you all that have 
not lost your simplicity, not to touch it, nor 
to have any unity with it, lest you be defiled, 
lose your conditions of your eternal estate, 
and your everlasting portion ; and that your 
inward man, which is after God, may be pre- 
served, and Christ may reign in all your 
hearts. After they that are joined with them, 
it will be very hard for them ever to come 
down to Truth in themselves, and to see their 
own conditions, and to have that spirit of strife 
and contention (which eateth as a canker) 
brought down in them: which is carnal, and 
slayeth the tender babe, which was once be- 
gotten in themselves. The Philistine is got 
up in them, that stoppeth the wells and springs, 
maketh a great bustle, and is crying up men, 
and pleading for them instead of Christ. So, 
Friends, strive not with them, but let those 
take them that cry them up. Keep you to 
the Lord Jesus Christ with his light, that 
cometh from him, that he may be your Lord, 
and ye in him may be all in unity, in one 


Looking at it in this|light, life, power, and dominion in Christ, 
point of view, George Tox and his fellow-la-! your head. ‘The God of peace and power 








THE FRIEND. 





preserve you all in Christ Jesus your Saviour, | on the Duty of Wives, has been thus transla- 
and out of and from that mischievous spirit | ted : 

which is idle and slothful, as to the work of} ‘“ She is the true helpmate, who, possessing 
the power, spirit, and light of God and Christ.|an amiable temper and prudent disposition, 
Its very act worketh strife and disturbance | proportions her expenditures to her husband’s 
against the peace of the church of Christ. It| income. ‘The goodness of her heart will ma- 
thinks in its wilfulness, stubbornness, and un-|nifest itself in feeding holy hermits, in gene- 
ruliness to set up itself, and in that to have | rously entertaining her husband’s guests, and 

























































peace ; but destruction will be the end of it:|in showing mercy to the poor. Her prudence 
and it is sealed for the fire and eternal judg- | will be displayed in providing personally for 
ment. Therefore let Christ the Seed be the| the future wants of her family—in preparing 
head and crown of every one of you, that no-| her husband’s meals with regularity, and in 
thing may be between you and the Lord God. | maintaining the just reputation of a good man- 
Be not deceived with vain, feigned, or rough|ager. She will take care so to arrange the 
words: for Satan is transforming himself as | current expenditures, as not to encroach on the 
an angel of light to deceive, but God’s foun-|capital of her husband’s property. Where 
dation standeth sure, and God knoweth who|such conduct in the wife is wanting, though 
are his, and will preserve his upon the rock | the house should overflow with gold, yet shall 
and foundation of life, in his peaceable Truth | it prove tothe owner no better than an empty 
and habitation, that in the same they may | hovel.”—Phil. Gaz. 

grow. Keep out of strife and contention with — 

it, after ye have borne your testimony in the 


Lord’s: power and truth against it, then keep ; ; : ; 
in the Truth ; for it hath a life in scribbling, HARKINS SOUTH AFRICA, 


strife, and jangling, because it would enlarge From an article in a late number of the 
its hell, and bring others into its misery with Foreign Quarterly Review, the following ex- 


the airy power, and would get power over the| tracts have been taken, and are offered for 
good, and disjoin people from it, and so com-} insertion in “ The Friend.” 


mit rapes upon the simplicity by its subtilty. SR 

But I do believe the Lord will defend his wane 
people, though he may try them and exercise} “ No man can have set his foot upon the 
them with this spirit for a time, as he hath wilds of Africa, without feeling himself to be 
done in days past, in other vessels it hath|in a country totally different from all others. 
made use of as it doth of these now, who have | This is the case throughout every part of the 
a more seeming fair outside, but foul, rough, | vast continent, but more especially in that 
and rugged enough within, against the Seed | southern horn which formed the scene of Sir 
Christ, as ever were the Pharisees to destroy Cornwallis Harris’s sporting excursions. It 
it. They, under a pretence of preaching consists of a most strange assemblage of 
Christ, are destroyers and crucifiers of him, mountains and plains, of spots lovely and pic- 
and killers of the just, not only in themselves, | turesque beyond description, and gifted with 
but are endeavouring with all their might to inexhaustible fertility, and of seemingly bound- 
destroy it in others where it is born. Pha-|!ess plains where barrenness reigns so com- 
raoh and Herod slay the young Jews in the pletely paramount, that the very principle of 
spirit as the old did: I feel it worrying of | vegetation appears to be extinct. Atacertain 
them. That is got up to be king, which distance from the colony, we enter upon re- 
knew not suffering Joseph. But God will] gions over which the most delightful clouds of 
plague him, and the seed will have more rest,|0f ignorance—almost the only clouds one 
and be better entertained in Egypt than un-| meets with—still brood. We traverse large 
der Herod, into whom old Pharaoh’s spirit is|Ttivers, which rise no one knows where, and 
entered. He that hath an ear to hear, let) envelop their exits in equal obscurity. Ranges 
him hear, and an eye to see, let him see how | of mountains, also, with appellations uncouth, 
this spirit hath transformed in all ages against and hiding we know not what treasures of the 
the just and righteous; but mark what hath} animal and vegetable kingdoms in their unvi- 
been its end. The Seed reigneth; glory to | sited recesses sweep before us along the verge 
the Lord God over all forever! His Truth| of the horizon, dim, blue, and shadowy, like 
spreadeth, and Friends here are in unity and | 80 many fragments of fairy land. And if the 
peace, and of good report, answering the good ! great outlines of the landscape be original and 
or that of God in people. My desires are, | bold, the filling up and colouring are no less 
that all God’s people may do the same in all|89. Every thing upon which the eye rests, 
places, that the Lord may be glorified in their has the appearance of having been cast ina 
bringing forth much fruit that is heavenly | mould, nowhere else made use of in the system 
and spiritual. Amen. of nature. Among the terrestrial animals, 
G. F.” | What bulk and fantastic formations! How 
“ Amsterdam, the 25th of the numerous and strikingly contrasted are the 
Seventh month, 1677.” groups that present themselves! In their 
character and habits what extremes appear to 
=— meet! How unspeakably lavish seems to be 
Oriental Wisdom.—One of the most curi-| the waste of vitality! Yet who will dare to 
ous specimens of the literature of the Hin-| say, that in this prodigious outpouring of ani- 
doos, is a poem, supposed to have been writ-| mal life, there is a single creature that does 
ten fourteen centuries ago, entitled “The|not enjoy and adorn the scene on which it 
Ocean of Wisdom.” One of the chapters,|moves! To a man of imagination, nothing 






























For *' The Friend.” 





more inspiring can be conceived than climbe 
ing one of the breezy peaks overlooking that 
strange wilderness, at the moment that the 
dawn is busily unfolding all its varied features. 
From every tree the heavy dew-drops pour 
like rain ; streams of white mist, smooth and 
glassy as a tranquil river, float slowly down 
the valleys, reflecting from their surface the 


trees, and cliffs, and crags on either hand. 
Here, through openings between feathery mi- 
mosas, weeping willows, and tall trembling 
reeds, we catch a glimpse of some quiet lake, 
the haunt of the hippopotamus ; while a herd 
of graceful purple antelopes are seen drinking 
on its further margin. There, amidst thick 
clumps of camel-thorn, we behold a grove of 
giraffes, with heads eighteen feet high, brows- 
ing on the tops of trees. Elsewhere the rhi- 
noceros pokes forth his long, ugly snout, from 
a brake. While the lion, fearless in the con- 


sciousness of his own strength, parades his 
tawny bulk over the plain, or reclines in 
sphinx-like attitude beneath some ancient tree. 

* Of the rich garniture of plants and flow- 
ers, which adorn several portions of this divi- 
sion of Africa, Sir Cornwallis Harris speaks 
in terms of eloquent admiration. 

“* At every step we take,’ says he, * what 
thousands and tens of thousands of gay flowers 
rear their lovely heads around us. Of a sure- 
ty the enthusiasm of the botanist has not 
painted the wonders of these regions in co- 
lours more brilliant than they deserve ; for 
Afric is the mother of the most magnificent 
exotics that grace the green-houses of Eu- 
rope. Turn where we will, some new plant 
discovers itself to the admiring gaze, and eve- 
ry barren rock being decorated with some 
large and showy blossom, it can be no exag- 
geration to compare the country to a botanic- 
al garden left in a state of nature. The regal 
Protea, for whose beauties we have from 
childhood entertained an almost instinctive 
respect, here blossoms spontaneously on every 
side, the buzzing host of bees, beetles, and 
other parasites by which its choice sweets are 
surrounded, being often joined by the tiny 
humming-bird, herself scarcely larger than a 
butterfly, who perches on the edge of a broad 
flower, and darts her tubular tongue into the 
chalice. But the bulbous plants must be con- 
sidered to form the most characteristic class : 
and in no region of the globe are they to be 
found so numerous, so varied, or so beautiful. 
To the brilliant and sweet-smelling Iria, and 
to the superb species of the iris, there is no 
end; the morell, the corn-flag, the amaryllis, 
the hamanthus, and pancratium, being count- 
less as the sands upon the sea-shore. After 
the autumnal rains, their gaudy flowers, mix- 
ed with those of the brilliant orchide, impart 
life and beanty, for a brief season, to the most 
sandy wastes, and covering alike the mea- 
dows and the foot of the mountains, are suc- 
ceeded by the gnaphalium, the xeranthemum, 
and a whole train of everlastings, which dis- 
play their red, blue, or silky white flowers 
among a host of scented geraniums, flourish- 
ing like so many weeds, Even in the midst 
of stony deserts, arise a variety of aloes and 
other fleshy plants—the stapelia, or carrion- 
flower, with square, succulous, leafless stems, 
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and flowers resembling star-fish, forming a| plain. Completely absorbed in the chase, I| haltered my horse, to prevent his straying, I 
numerous and highly eccentric genus, in odour| had retained but an imperfect idea of my lo-| proceeded to dine upon a guinea-fowl that 1 
so nearly allied to putrescent animal matter, cality, but returning to my horse, I led him | had killed, comforting myself with another 
that insects are induced to deposit their larve|in what I believed to be a north-easterly di-| draught of aqua pura. The monarchs of the 
thereon. The brilliant mesanbryanthemum, | rection, knowing, from a sketch of the country | forest roared incessantly, and so alarmed my 
or fig marigold, comprising another genus al-|which had been given me, and which together | horse that I was obliged repeatedly to fire my 
most peculiar to South Africa, extends to|with drawing materials I carried about me, | rifle to give him confidence. It was pierc- 
nearly three hundred species, and whilst they | that that course would eventually bring me to| ingly cold, and all my fuel being expended, I 
possess a magazine of juices, which enables|the Meritsane. Afler dragging my weary | suffered as much from the chill, as I had dur- 
them to bear without shrinking a long priva-|horse nearly the whole of the day, under a| ing the day from the scorching heat. About 
tion of moisture, their roots are admirably | burning sun, my flagging spirits were at length | three o’clock, completely overcome by fatigue, 
calculated to fix the loose shifting sands which | revived by the appearance of several villages. |I could keep my eyes open no longer, and, 
form the superfices of so large a portion of|Under other circumstances I should have| commending myself to the protecting care of 
the soil. But amid this gay and motley as-|avoided intercourse with their inhospitable in-| Providence, fell into a profound sleep. On 
semblage, the heaths, whether in number or| mates, but dying with thirst, ] eagerly enter- opening my eyes, my first thought was of my 
in beauty, stand confessedly unrivalled. Na-|ed each in succession, and to my inexpressible | horse. I started from my heathy bed in the 
ture has extended that elegant shrub to almost | astonishment found them deserted ; the same | 


|hope of finding him where I had last seen 
every soil and situation—the marsh, the river | evidence existing of their having been recent-|him, but his place was empty. I roamed 


brink, the richest loam, and the barest mural|ly inhabited. 
clilf, being alike 














1 shot a hartebeest, in the hope | everywhere in search of him, and ascended 
that the smell of meat would as usual bring| trees which offered a good look out; but he 
‘ Empurpled with the heather’s dye.’ sume stragglers to the spot, but no: the keen-| was nowhere to be seen. It was more than 
“ey rary hundred and fifty dis sighted vultures, that were my only attend-| probable he had been eaten by lions, and I had 
, peas * , _— a e form of their\?"™? descended in multitudes, but no woolly- | almost given up the search in despair, when I 
oe a oe : .,|headed negro appeared to dispute the prey.|at length found his foot-mark, and traced him 
flowers less diversified than are their varied 5 “ rk, 
Cy senedhadicied oh tatheiaient |In many of the trees I observed large thatch-| to a deep hollow near the river, where he was 
ae at fe Tae ie ais aint “ ed houses resembling hay-stacks, and under| quietly grazing. The night’s rest, if so it 
> y yr . . . | . 
tas i * phot yesh > a ee ‘ @ base, | {U¢ impression that these had been erected in | could be called, had restored him to strength, 
e . — ok saa on a all « - + bulzed so singular a position by the natives as ajund I pursued my journey along the bank of 
oa lik a = aaa a 2 - *. Whil t many | Measure of security against the lions, whose | the river, which I now crossed opposite to the 
ou tne ts a prvatgees m 4 aeaieail recent tracks 1 distinguished in every direc- | site of some former scene of strife, marked by 
as pon - g Sais ad oo o ted with |"o™ I ascended more than one in the hope of | numerous human bones, bleached by exposure. 
a = eda again, ee papier thof |" least finding some vessel containing water ;| A little further on I disturbed a large lion, 
shad = bh h ae anes _ en is alas! they proved to be the habitations of large | which walked slowly off, occasionally stopping 
a. e, wd ush to , e _ na une, communities of social grosbeaks, those winged | and looking over his shoulder, as he delibe- 
; eir SS me re carn ” eae aie republicans, of whose architecture and mag-| rately ascended the opposite bank. In the 
ae anc ee oy a ale a oe an . nificent edifices, [ had till now entertained a| course of half an hour [I reached the end of 
ue is almost the only colour Whose absence very inadequate conception. Faint and be-|the dense jungle, and immediately discovered 
can be remarked. 


, wildered, my prospects began to brighten as|the wagon-road ; but, as I could detect no re- 
“ Many of his most romantic adventures we|the shadows of evening lengthened ; large 


y of cent traces of it, I turned to the southward, 
strongly desire to lay before the reader: but) troops of ostriches running in one direction 


ay and, after riding seven or eight miles in the 
our limits not permitting this, we are compel- 


t plainly indicated that 1 was approaching water, | direction of Sicklajole, had the unspeakable 
led to content ourselves with extracting one or/and immediately afterwards I struck into a 


ex | satisfaction of perceiving the wagons drawn 
two passages; merely premising, that there! path impressed with the foot-marks of women|up under a large tree in the middle of the 
are hundreds of others equally vivid and ex-|and children, soon arriving at a nearly dry | plain,’” 
citing. 

o 





river, which, running east and west, I at once 
«On the morning of the 9th of October,| concluded to be that of which I was in search. 


Thrilling Incident—Dr. Beecher, in an ar- 
when the wagons had started on their way to} ‘* Those only who have suffered as I did| ticle which he recently furnished for the Young 
the Meritsane river, our next stage, I turned|during this day from prolonged thirst, can| Reader, that delightful little paper for little 
off the road in pursuit of a group of brindled| form a competent idea of the delight, and, I| readers, tells the following story : 
gnoos, and presently came upon another|may say, energy, afforded me by the first) ‘A few years since, as Joseph Davis, an 
which was joined by a third still larger; then} draught of the putrid waters of the Meritsane.! excellent Baptist minister in London, was 
by a vast herd of zebras, and again by more} They equally invigorated my exhausted steed, | walking along the crowded streets of that city, 
gnoos, with sassaybes and harte-beests pouring| which I mounted immediately, and cantered | his attention was arrested by the circumstance 
down from every quarter, until the landscape) up the bank of the river, in order, if possible, | that a carriage with several horses was about 
literally presented the appearance of a moving | to reach the wagons before dark. The banks/| to pass over a little girl who was slowly cross- 
mass of game. ‘Their incredible numbers so 


lare precipitous, the channels deep, broken,|ing the road. He strongly felt the danger of 
impeded their progress, that | had no difficulty 


|and rocky, clusters of reeds and long grass in-| the child, and forgetting his own, he ran, 
in closing in with them, dismounting as oppor-| snatched her up in his arms, and hastened 


| dicating those spots which retain the water 
tunity offered, firing both barrels of my rifle|during the hot months. It was with no small |with her to the side-path, when the thought 
into the retreating phalanx, and leaving the| difficulty, after “crossing the river, that I| struck him,—what would the parents of this 
ground strewed with the slain. Still unsatis-| forced my way through the broad belt of| dear child have felt had she been killed! At 
fied, I could not resist the temptation of mix-} tangled bushes which margined the edge. The | this moment he looked in the face of the little 


ing with the fugitives, loading and firing, until | moonless night was fast closing round, and my | girl, which had been concealed from his view 
my jaded horse suddenly exhibited symptoms| weary horse again began to droop. The lions,| by her bonnet, and imagine, if you can, what 
of distress, and shortly afterwards was unable | commencing their nightly prowl, were roaring | his feelings were when he discovered that it 
to move. At this moment I discovered that tin all directions, and no friendly fire or beacon 
had dropped my pocket compass, and being | presenting itself to my view, the only alterna- 

unwilling to lose so valuable an ally, I turned | tive was to bivouac where | was, and to re-| forget his agitation as he described to me her 
loose my steed to graze, and retraced my steps|new my search in the morning. Kindling a| danger, or his expression of thankfulness to 
several miles without success; the prints of| fire, I formed a thick bush into a pretty secure | an infinitely gracious Being who thus deliver- 


my horse’s hoofs being at length lost in those | hut, by cutting away the middle and closing|ed his beloved child from death.”—~ Trenton 


of the countless herds which had crossed the|the entrance with thorns; and having knee- | State Gazette. 








was his own daugter! I saw him about half 
an hour after the occurrence, and shall never 
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For ‘* The Friend."’ 


The following lines were written many years since, 
and were much admired at that time for their beauty 
and simplicity. I am not aware of their publication 
at any time in the columns of “ The Friend,” though 
they certainly merit a place there. 

Independently of their intrinsic worth, they have with 
me acquired additional value by their applicability in 
many respects to one, whose recent removal from 
among us has created a void which it is difficult to 
have filled: one, whose life, although not lengthened 
as was that of Dillwyn, like his 


“ was with ardour devoted 
To the cause of religion and God.” 





J. 
TO THE MEMORY OF GEORGE DILLWYN. 


Fully ripe, like the ear of the reaper, 
He met the pale messenger’s word ; 

Oh! sweet is the sleep of the sleeper, 
That rests in the name of the Lord! 


He slambers at length with his fathers, 
Secure from the tempests of time ; 

For the storm that on earth often gathers, 
Is unknown in the heavenly clime. 


They have placed the cold earth on his ashes ; 
They have given him up to the tomb; 
But the light of his virtue still flashes, 
‘The pathway of truth to illume. 
He is dead—but his memory still liveth ; 
He is gone—his example is here ; 
And the lustre and fragrance it giveth, 
Shall linger for many a year. 


He stood in the might of his weakness, 
With the snows of long years on his head ; 
And sublime, with a patriarch’s meekness, 
The gospel of Jesus he spread. 
The path of the faithful he noted— 
In the way of the humble he trod— 
And his life was with ardour devoted, 
‘To the causgpf religion and God. 
Like the stream, that, in cataracts pouring, 
Frets, and chafes, and turmoils in its foam, 
And for many a long mile goes roaring, 
Tul it finds, in some calm lake, its home,— 
So he, long, in this life’s ragged station, 
Through the world and its vanities pressed, 
And now, having closed his probation, 
He enters the haven of rest. 


He has wandered away, like the setting 
Of stars in the dead of the night ; 

Let us not in our grief be forgetting, 
‘The fount whence he gathered his light. 


Let his name be a beacon to light us, 
And guard us from slumbering snares, 

That we, too, may die as the righteous, 
And end our life’s journey like theirs! 


For there’s joy in the grief of the weeper, 
W hose loss may above be restored : 

And sweet is the sleep of the sleeper, 
Who rests in the name of the Lord! 


C. W. Tomson. 


Land Tenure.—A mong the singular tenures 
by which land was held in England under the 
feudal system, we note the following: King 
John gave several lands, in Kepperton and 
Allerton, in Kent, to Solomon Attefield, to be 
held by this singular service,—that as often 
as the king should be pleased to cross the sea, 
the said Solomon, or his heirs, should be 
obliged to go with him, to hold his Majesty's 
head, if there should be occasion for it, “ that 
is, if he should besea-sick !” And it appears 
by the record in the tower, that this same of- 
fice of head-holding was actually performed 
in the reign of Edward the First. —Philad’a 
Gazette. 
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THIRD MONTH, 15, 1845. 





We have been presented with a copy of the 
Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the 
Insane, for the year 1844,” written by Thomas 
S. Kirkbride, M. D., the efficient and devoted 
physician to the institution, and published by 
order of the board of managers. Like those 
which preceded it, this report is replete with 
valuable and instructive information in rela- 
tion to the treatment of insanity. A brief ex- 
tract or two is all that our space will admit, 
the truth of which is of paramount importance 
as regards the hope of permanent cure. 

“In this institution, premature removals 
are not unfrequent, and are often a source of 
deep regret.” “ All the good that has been 
effected by some months’ residence in the 
Hospital, is frequently jeopardized: all the 
labour and attention, which were steadily lead- 
ing to convalescence, are lost, by the injudi- 
cious removal of a patient.” ‘“ It cannot be 
too often repeated to the whole community, 
that this disease, in its early stages, is as cur- 
able as many others, but that when the dis- 
ease becomes fixed, it is only occasionally re- 
moved, and after a long course of treatment,— 
that perseverance in remedies is frequently 
most happily rewarded,—that although some 
do recover in less than than three or four 
months, it cannot be anticipated, and that no 
one should be given up who has not been more 
than a year under treatment,” 


WANTED 

At Haverford School, the ensuing session, 
commencing in the Fifth month next, Two 
young men as Assistants in the Mathematical 
and Classical Departments. Apply at the 
School, or by letter, addressed to 

Dantet B. Suira, 
West Haverford, Delaware co., Pa. 

Third month. 

A lad is wanted as an apprentice to the 
Commission business, whose age does not ex- 
ceed sixteen years, and whose parents reside 
in the city. A small compensation allowed. 
Any application, in the writing of the appli- 
cant, may be left at this office, addressed to 
C. M. 
Third month. 


Friends’ Asylum. 

A Stated Annual Meeting of “* The Contri- 
butors to the Asylum for the Relief of Per- 
sons Deprived of the Use of their Reason,” 
will be held on Fourth-day, the 19th of Third 
month, 1845, at 3 o’clock, p. m., at Mulberry 
street meeting-house. 

Samvet Mason, Clerk. 


Committee on Education. 

A Stated Meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Education, will be held at the 
committee-room in Arch street, on Sixth-day, 
the 21st instant, at 3 o'clock, P. mM. 

Danret B. Surru, Clerk. 

Third month, 1845. 








Tract Association. 


The Annual Meeting of the Tract Associa- 
tion of Friends will be held on Fourth-day 
evening, the 19th instant, at half-past seven 
o'clock, in the committee-room, Mulberry st. 
meeting-house. Friends interested in the ob- 
jects of the association, both men and women, 
are particularly invited to attend. 

Jos. Scarrercoop, Clerk. 


Third month, 1845. 


Marniep, at Friends’ meeting-hovse, Frankford, on 
Fifth-day, the 6th instant, Taomas Lirrrxcorr, of Phi- 
ladelphia, to Dinan, daughter of William Hilles, of the 
former place. 

a 


Drep, at Palmyra, Wayne county, N. Y., the 13th of 
Second month, Hannan, wife of Jesse Eddy, (and daugh- 
ter of the late Josiah Shove of Mendon, Mass.) a mem- 
ber of Farmington Monthly Mecting, in the 64th year 
of her age. In the decease of this dear Friend, Society 
has sustained a great loss. She had for many years 
filled the station of elder, for which service she seemed 
especially anointed by the great Head of the Church. 
Being of a sympathetic mind, she was often led into 
deep travail and exercise with those who were called to 
the ministry, and from early life has at times yielded 
to the conviction that it was required of her to travel 
as companion for such. She was concerned to seek a 
city which hath foundations, whose maker and builder 
is God. She bore a protracted illness, accompanied 
with great bodily suffering, with Christian patience and 
resignation, expressing at different times her willing- 
ness to go, and that her only hope was in Jesus her 
Saviour. She pussed away without struggle or groan, 
we doubt not to be forever with Him, in whose pre- 
sence there is fullness of joy, and at his right hand are 
rivers of pleasure for evermore. 


,at the residence of her father, at Flushing, 
Belment county, Ohio, Ex:za, daughter of Joseph and 
Mary Williams, aged about 24 years, an esteemed 
member of Flushing Monthly Meeting, after a protrac- 
ted illness of several years, which terminated in con- 
sumption. She bore her illness with great composure 
and resignation to the Divine will, frequently giving sa- 
tisfactory evidence of her preparation for the awful 
change. 








, in Buckingham, Bucks county, Pa., on the 
27th of Second month, at the residence of his son-in- 
law, Benjamin Gillingham, Amos Austin, formerly a 
member of Rancoeas particular, and Burlington Quar- 
terly meeting, in the 95th year of his age. He was en- 
abled to sustain with patience the gradual wearing 
away of his earthly tabernacle, and with confiding 
trust in the mercy of God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, he could feel the pins that held his enfeebled 
frame together, falling out, one by one, without fear or 
regret, believing that a mansion was prepared for him 
in that eternal city, “ whose walls are salvation and 
whose gates are praise ;” saying, “his work was done ; 
nothing to pray for but patience to hold out to the end.” 
His last illness was short. Through the whole of it he 
was spared from severe suffering, and near his close 
every pain was removed. With unclonded intellect and 
peaceful hope he quietly and gently sunk to rest, calmn- 
ly as an infant to its slumbers, leaving to his family and 
friends the consoling assurance, that he was gathered, 
usa shock of corn, fully ripe, imo the Heavenly gar- 
ner. 





, on Second-day, the 3d instant, Saran B., wife 
of Jeremiah Willits of this city, of a short but severe 
illness, in the 48th year of her age. Previous to the vi- 
olence of her disease, she was preserved in a remarka- 
bly peaceful and loving frame of mind ; and just before 
the close, she said, Dear Lord ; glory, honour, praise,” 
showing where her hopes were fixed. It may in truth 
be said of her, that she was a humble follower of a meek 
and crucified Lord. 








PRINTED BY JOSEPH AND WILLIAM KITE, 
No. 50 North Fourth Street. 
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